THE DEPRESSION,   1930
at a Caxton Hall meeting attacked the Press Barons3 attempts
to dictate Conservative policy, and accused them of 'queering
the pitch5. The Empire movement was supported, however, by
a Bankers' Resolution, published in July 1930. It stated: 'Great
Britain must retain her open market for all Empire products,
while being prepared to impose duties on imports from all other
countries.5 This resolution was said to have been signed by four
of the Big Five Bank chairmen and two of the Bank of England's
directors; but no signatures were made public and the resolu-
tion seems to have been entirely unofficial.
The Beaverbrook-Rothermere collaboration was an uneasy
one. Rothermere's readers could be roused by such low-brow
diehard cries as 'Break with Moscow', and 'No Surrender in
India5, which did not suit Beaverbrook's public. Beaverbrook
therefore withdrew from the United Empire Party, and returned
his part of the funds to subscribers.
At the South Paddington by-election in October Beaverbrock
and Rothermere candidates ran against each other. There was
also an official Conservative candidate, Sir Herbert Liddiard,
who at first accepted Empire Free Trade, but rejected it again
upon receiving a reprimand from his Central Office. Lord
Beaverbrook's Empire Crusaders put up Vice-Admiral Taylor
as candidate and Lord Rothermere's United Empire Party
appealed to the 'flapper vote' with Mrs. Stewart Richardson. A
Labour candidate was also in the field, but no Liberal. Lord
Rothermere, disliking the look of things, withdrew his support
from Mrs. Stewart Richardson, and explained xvhy in a letter to
her chairman: 'The reference in one of my telegrams to the
impossibility of Mrs. Stewart Richardson's winning the seat was
based on the very firm conviction which I held that, in Con-
servative ranks, high titles are much ..more sought after than in
any other of the political parties, and that apart from her own
merits no woman candidate seeking to secure Conservative
votes would have any chance of success unless, like the Duchess
of Atholl or Viscountess Astor, she had a high title. . . .5 This
was true enough; and the Daily Mail by spot-lighting the peer-
age at the same time as it had deprecated the intrusion of
women into politics was very largely responsible.
But Mrs. Stewart Richardson, who spoke in favour of higher
wages, lower prices, fewer taxes, and more jobs for everyone, did
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